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RECEIPTS. 


To  prevent  the  smoking  of  a Lamp. 

Soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar  and  dry  it  well 
before  you  use  it;  it  will  then  burn  both  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  give  much  satisfaction  for  the  trifling 
trouble  in  preparing  it. 

To  mend  broken  Glass  or  China. 

Take  two  quarts  of  litharge,  one  of  quick  lime, 
and  one  of  flint  glass,  each  separately  and  very 
finely  powdered,  and  work  the  whole  up  into  a 
paste  with  drying  oil.  This  is  an  excellent  cement 
for  china  or  glass,  and  becomes  the  harder  by  being 
immersed  in  water. 


Another. 

Powder  lime,  and  sift  it  through  some  very  fine 
muslin  ; then  tie  some  in  a thin  piece  of  muslin, 
wet  the  edges  of  the  broken  china  with  some  white 
of  an  egg,  dust  the  lime  quickly  on,  and  unite  the 
pieces. 
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Another. 

Isinglass  boiled  in  spirits  of  wine  will  produce  a 
fine,  transparent  cement,  which  will  unite  broken 
glass  so  as  to  render  the  fracture  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

For  talcing  out  Spots  of  Ink  from  Linen . 

Take  a piece  of  mould  candle  (the  tallow  of 
which  is  commonly  of  the  finest  kind),  melt  it,  and 
dip  the  spotted  part  of  the  linen  in  the  melted 
tallow,  then  put  it  to  the  wash.  It  will  come  per- 
fectly white  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress,  and 
there  will  never  be  any  hole  in  the  spotted  part. 

Portable  Balls  for  taking  Grease  Spots  out 
of  Clothes. 

Dry  fullers  earth  so  as  to  crumble  into  powder^ 
and  moisten  it  well  with  lemon  juice  ; add  a small 
quantity  of  pure  pulverised  pearlash,  and  work  the 
whole  up  into  a thick  paste.  Roll  it  into  small 
balls,  let  them  completely  dry  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  they  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  The  manner  of 
using  them  is,  by  moistening  with  water  the  spots 
on  the  cloth,  rubbing  the  ball  over,  and  leaving  it 
to  dry  in  the  sun  ; on  w ashing  the  spots  with  com- 
mon water,  and  very  often  with  brushing  alone,  the 
spots  instantly  disappear. 
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Liquid  for  removing  Spots  from  Clothes. 

In  a pint  of  spring  water  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
pure  pearl-ash ; add  to  the  solution,  a lemon  cut 
in  small  slices.  This  being  properly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a warm  state  for  two  days,  the  whole  must 
be  strained,  and  the  clear  liquid  kept  in  a bottle 
for  use.  A little  of  the  liquid  being  poured  on  the 
stained  part,  removes  all  spots  of  grease,  pitch,  or 
oil ; the  moment  they  disappear  the  cloth  is  to  be 
washed  in  clear  water. 

For  cleaning  Silks  and  Cottons. 

The  above  may  be  cleaned  in  the  following  man- 
ner, without  any  injury  to  their  color  or  texture  : — 
Grate  two  or  three  raw  potatoes  into  a pint  of  clean 
water,  and  pass  the  liquid  through  a sieve  ; when 
it  has  stood  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Dip  a clean  sponge  in  the 
liquor,  apply  it  to  the  silk  till  the  dirt  is  well  se- 
parated, and  wash  it  several  times  in  clear  water. 
The  coarse  pulp  of  the  potatoes,  which  does  not 
pass  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use  in  cleaning  worsted 
curtains,  carpets  and  other  coarse  goods. 

To  take  Stains  of  Grease  out  of  Silk  or 
Woollen. 

Mix  together  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine, 
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three  of  French  chalk  powdered,  and  five  ounces  of 
pipe-clay  ; rub  it  on  the  stain,  either  wet  or  dry, 
and  afterw  ards  take  it  off  with  a brush. 

To  take  out  Iron  Moulds  from  Linen. 

Rub  the  iron  moulds  over  with  sulphuret  of 
potash;  then  bathe  them  well  in  citric  acid  (lemon 
acid),  and  afterwards  wash  them  well  in  water,  and 
the  linen  will  be  completely  restored. 

Another 

Wet  the  stains  with  water,  then  lay  it  on  a boil- 
ing hot  w ater  plate,  and  put  a little  of  the  essential 
salt  of  lemons  on  it.  As  the  part  becomes  dry,  wet  it 
again ; the  water  in  the  plate  must  be  kept  boiling 
hot.  As  soon  as  the  spots  are  removed,  the  linen 
must  be  immediately  washed  with  plenty  of  clean 
water,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the  acid. 

To  take  out  Mildew. 

Mix  some  soft  soap  with  some  powdered  starch, 
half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon;  lay  it 
on  the  mildewed  part  on  both  sides,  with  a painter’s 
brush  ; then  let  it  lie  on  grass  day  and  night  till 
the  stains  come  out. 

Composition  for  restoring  scorched  Linen. 

Boil  it  to  a good  consistency,  in  half  a pint  of 
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vinegar,  two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  an  ounce  of 
hen’s  dung,  half  an  ounce  of  cake  soap,  and  the 
juice  of  two  onions.  Spread  this  over  the  da- 
maged part;  and,  if  the  scorching  were  not  quite 
through,  and  the  threads  consumed,  after  suffering 
it  to  dry  on,  and  letting  it  receive  subsequent  good 
washing  or  two,  the  place  will  appear  as  white 
and  perfect  as  any  other  part  of  the  linen. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Linen. 

Wet  it,  and  rub  on  the  part  a quantity  of  soap  on 
both  sides  the  cloth;  then  rub  in  as  much  starch, 
mixed  thick  with  cold  water,  as  you  can  put  on, 
and  lay  it  on  a grass-plat.  If  it  is  not  complete 
the  first  time,  repeat  it  in  two  or  three  days  ; and 
should  the  weather  be  very  hot,  sprinkle  the  part 
with  water. 

For  Stains  caused  by  Acids. 

Wet  the  part  and  lay  on  it  some  salt  of  worm- 
wood. Then  rub  it  without  diluting  it  with  more 
water. 


Another  for  Fruit  Stains. 

Let  the  cloth  imbibe  a little  water  without  dip- 
ping, and  hold  the  part  over  a lighted  match  at  a 
proper  distance.  The  spots  will  be  removed  by 
the  sulphurous  gas. 
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Another. 

Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some  pearl-ash  ; then 
scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft  water  to  make  a 
lather,  and  boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

To  make  Town-washed  Linen  as  pure  and 
white  as  Country -washed. 

In  great  towns,  where  linen  cannot  be  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun  upon  the  grass,  let  it  be  steeped, 
for  some  time  before  it  is  washed,  in  a solution  of 
oxymuriate  of  lime.  Let  it  then  be  boiled  in  an 
alkaline  ley.  Linen  or  cotton  thus  treated  will  not 
become  yellow  by  age,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
linen  in  large  towns. 

To  make  Flannels  keep  their  Colour , and 
not  Shrink . 

When  new,  put  them  into  a pail  or  tub,  and  pour 
boiling  water  on  them:  let  them  remain  in  the 
water  till  it  is  cold. 

To  make  Linen  White  that  is  turned 
Yellow. 

Heat  a gallon  of  milk  over  the  fire,  and  scrape 
into  it  a pound  of  cake  soap  ; when  it  is  perfectly 
dissolved,  put  the  linen  in,  and  let  it  boil  some 
time,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a lather  of 
hot  water,  and  wash  it  properly  out. 
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To  preserve  Linen  from  Moths , fyc. 

When  well  washed  and  dried,  fold  it  up,  and 
scatter  in  the  folding  powdered  cedar  wood,  having 
previously  perfumed  your  chest  with  storax.  This 
will  effectually  prevent  dampness,  moths,  and 
worms. 

To  prevent  Moths  in  Furs  or  Woollens . 

Sprinkle  the  furs  or  woollen  stuffs,  as  well  as  the 
drawers  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  kept,  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  the  unpleasant  scent  of  which 
will  speedily  evaporate,  on  exposure  of  the  stuffs 
to  the  air.  Some  persons  place  sheets  of  paper, 
moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  over,  under, 
or  between  pieces  of  cloth,  &c.  and  find  it  a very 
effectual  method. 

To  preserve  Books  from  Damp . 

A few  drops  of  any  perfumed  oil  will  secure 
libraries  from  the  consuming  effects  of  mouldiness 
and  damp.  Russian  leather,  which  is  perfumed 
with  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree,  never  moulds;  and 
merchants  suffer  large  bales  of  this  article  to  lie  in 
the  London  Docks  in  the  most  careless  manner, 
knowing  that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from 
damp. 
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To  extract  Spots  from  Books , fyc. 

Have  some  blotting  paper  ready,  gently  warm 
the  spotted  part  of  the  book  or  other  article  damag- 
ed by  grease,  tallow,  or  oil;  as  it  melts  take  up 
as  much  as  possible  by  repeated  applications  of 
fresh  bits  of  blotting  paper.  When  no  more  can 
be  imbibed,  dip  a small  brush  in  the  essential  oil  of 
rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  heated  almost  to  a 
boiling  state,  and  wet  both  sides  of  the  paper  with 
it,  which  should  also  be  a little  warm.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  till  all  the  grease  be  extract- 
ed; when  another  brush,  dipped  in  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  being  passed  over  the  same  part, 
the  spots  will  disappear,  and  the  paper  re-assume 
its  original  whiteness,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
paper  or  writing. 

To  restore  Rusty  Silk. 

Boil  some  green  tea  in  an  iron  pot,  nearly  a cup 
full  to  three  quarts.  Iron  the  silk  damp. 

To  wash  Black  Silks. 

Warm  some  small  beer,  and  mix  some  milk  with 
it,  then  wash  your  silk  in  this  liquid,  and  it  will 
give  it  a fine  colour. 
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Silk  Handkerchiefs . 

These  must  he  first  washed  in  cold  water,  and 
the  second  lather  must  be  only  lukewarm;  then 
rinse  them  in  cold  water,  dry  them  gently,  and  send 
them  to  the  mangle. 

To  take  Ink  from  a Green  Cloth  or 
Carpet. 

Take  it  up  the  instant  the  accident  occurs,  with 
a spoon  ; then  pour  on  some  clean  water,  and  apply 
the  spoon  again  ; by  repeating  this,  the  stain  of 
the  ink  will,  in  a few  minutes,  be  entirely  taken 
out. 

To  clean  Calico  Furniture  when  taken 
down  for  the  Summer. 

Shake  off  the  loose  dust,  and  slightly  brush  it 
with  a small  long-haired  furniture  brush ; after 
which,  wipe  it  with  clean  flannels,  and  fub  it  with 
dry  bread.  If  well  done,  the  furniture  will  look 
nearly  as  well  as  at  first:  fold  it  up  and  lay  it 
carefully  by.  While  furniture  remains  up,  it  should 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  sun  and  air, 
which  greatly  injure  delicate  colours  ; the  dust  may 
be  blown  off  with  bellows. 
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Carpets. 

Take  up  the  carpet,  and  let  it  be  well  beaten, 
then  laid  down,  and  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a 
hand-brush  ; turn  it  the  right  side  upwards  and 
scour  it  with  gall,  and  soap  and  water,  very  clean, 
and  dry  it  with  linen  cloths.  Then  lay  it  on  the 
grass,  or  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  dust  Carpets  and  Floors. 

Sprinkle  tea-leaves,  then  sweep  carefully.  Car- 
pets should  not  be  swept  frequently  with  a whisk 
brush,  as  it  wears  them  very  fast ; about  once  a 
week  is  sufficient:  at  other  times  use  tea-leaves 
and  a hair  brush.  When  you  sweep  a room,  throw 
a little  wet  sand  all  over  it,  and  that  will  gather  up 
all  the  dust  and  flew,  prevent  it  from  rising,  clean 
the  boards,  and  save  the  bedding,  pictures,  and 
other  furniture  from  dust  or  dirt. 

To  clean  Boards , and  give  them  a very 
nice  appearance . 

After  washing  them  well  with  soda  and  warm 
water  and  a brush,  wash  them  with  a very  large 
sponge  and  clean  water.  Both  times,  observe  to 
to  leave  no  spot  untouched; — clean  straight  up  and 
down,  not  crossing  from  board  to  board  : dry  with 
clean  cloths,  rubbing  hard  up  and  down  in  the  same 
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way.  Floors  should  not  be  often  wetted,  but  very 
thoroughly  when  done ; and  once  a week  dry- 
rubbed  with  hot  sand,  and  a heavy  brush,  the  right 
way  of  the  boards.  The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages, 
on  which  are  carpets  or  floor  cloth,  should  be  wash- 
ed with  sponge  instead  of  flannel  or  linen,  and 
the  edges  will  not  be  soiled.  Different  sponges 
should  be  kept  for  the  above  uses  ; and  those  and 
the  brushes  should  be  washed  clean  when  done  with, 
and  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Paper-hangings. 

Blow  off  all  the  dust  from  the  paper  to  be  clean- 
ed, with  a pair  of  bellows,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  room.  Take  some  pieces  of  bread  two  days 
old,  and  rub  it  gently  on  the  paper,  till  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  is  cleaned  all  round  : continue 
the  operation  downwards  till  the  whole  is  finished. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  the  paper  too  hard, 
and  the  pieces  of  bread  must  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  be  soiled. 

Chairs. 

Drop  some  linseed  oil  upon  a woollen  rag,  and 
rub  the  chairs  with  it,  then  rub  them  hard  with  a 
dry  cloth  till  they  appear  bright,  after  which  rub 
some  yellow  wax  on  a hard  brush,  and  brush  them 
all  over  ; then  rub  them  well  with  a rough  woollen 
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cloth,  and  they  will  look  equal  to  new  ones.  As 
little  oil  as  possible  should  be  used  in  cleaning 
chairs  or  tables. 

To  take  Ink  Stains  out  of  Mahogany. 

Take  a little  diluted  vitriol  and  touch  the  part 
with  a feather;  then  rub  it  quickly,  and  if  not 
quite  removed,  repeat  the  same. 

To  make  Furniture  Paste . 

Scrape  half  a pound  of  bees’  wax  into  a bason, 
and  add  as  much  spirits  of  turpentine  as  will  mois- 
ten it  through,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  powdered  rosin,  and  as  much  Indian 
red  as  will  give  it  a fine  mahogany  colour,  stir  it 
up,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  give  a fine  Colour  to  Mahogany. 

Ink  and  other  stains  being  removed,  wash  the 
furniture  with  vinegar,  and  then  rub  it  all  over 
with  a red  mixture  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Put  into  a pint  of  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  four 
penny-worth  of  alkanet  root,  and  two  of  rose- 
pink  ; stir  them  well  together  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  let  them  remain  all  night,  when  the  mixture, 
being  again  well  stirred,  will  be  immediately  fit 
for  use.  After  it  has  been  left  an  hour  on  the  fur- 
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niture,  it  may  be  rubbed  off  with  linen  cloths  till 
bright,  it  will  soon  have  a beautiful  color,  as  well 
as  a glossy  appearance. 

To  take  Iron  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  spirit  of  vitriol  and 
lemon  juice,  shake  it  well,  wet  the  spots,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  rub  with  soft  linen  till  they  are  gone. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 

Rub  the  steel  well  with  sweet  oil,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  rub  it  well  with  unslacked  powdered 
lime  till  the  rust  disappears. 

To  preserve  Fire-Irons  Knives , fyc.  from 
Rust. 

Purchase,  at  a chemist’s,  some  stulf,  vulgarly 
called  ali-guentum,  and  rub  your  articles  with  it, 
and  let  them  remain  till  wanted;  then  wipe  it  off, 
and  the  polish  will  be  instantly  restored  by  rubbing 
them  with  unslacked  powdered  lime. 

To  prevent  Irons  from  Rusting . 

Melt  fresh  mutton  suet,  smear  the  irons  over 
with  it  while  hot ; then  dust  it  well  with  unslacked 
lime  powdered,  and  tied  up  in  muslin.  With  using 
this  preparation,  irons  will  keep  many  months.  Use 
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no  oil  for  them  at  any  time,’  except  salad  ; there 
being  water  in  all  other.  Fire-irons  should  be  kept 
wrapped  in  baize,  in  a dry  place,  when  not  used. 

To  clean  Silver. 

Lay  it  piece  by  piece  upon  a charcoal  fire,  and 
when  warm  take  them  off,  and  boil  them  in  tartar 
and  water,  which  will  make  your  silver  furniture 
look  equal  to  new. 

Plated  Articles . 

Take  an  ounce  of  killed  quicksilver,  and  half 
a pound  of  the  best  whiting  sifted  ; mix  them  with 
spirits  of  wine  when  used. 

Plate. 

Whiting,  properly  purified  from  sand,  applied 
wet,  and  rubbed  till  dry,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
cheapest  of  all  plate  powders,  many  of  which  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  silver.  Brass  locks,  and 
some  articles  of  silver  difficult  to  clean,  may  be 
boiled  a little  in  three  pints  of  water,  with  an 
ounce  of  hartshorn  powder,  and  afterwards  dried 
by  the  fire.  Some  soft  linen  rags  should  at  the 
same  time  be  boiled  in  the  liquid  ; and,  when  dry, 
they  will  assist  in  cleaning  the  articles,  which  may 
afterwards  be  polished  with  a piece  of  soft  leather. 
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Gold. 

Wash  it  in  warm  suds  made  of  delicate  soap, 
with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  sal-volatile  in  it. 

Paint. 

Never  use  a cloth  ; take  off  the  dust  with  a little 
long-haired  brush,  after  blowing  off  the  loose  parts 
with  the  bellows.  With  care,  paint  will  look  well 
for  a length  of  time.  When  soiled,  dip  a sponge 
or  a bit  of  flannel  into  soda  and  water,  wash  it  off 
quickly,  and  dry  it  immediately,  or  the  strength  of 
the  soda  will  eat  off  the  colour.  When  wainscot 
is  scoured,  it  should  be  done  from  the  top  down- 
wards; the  sudB  should  be  prevented  from  running, 
as  much  as  possible,  or  it  will  make  marks  that 
cannot  be  got  out.  One  person  should  dry  with 
soft  linen  cloths  as  fast  as  the  other  has  scoured 
oft'  the  dirt,  and  washed  the  soda  off. 

To  clean  and  preserve  Gilding . 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  flies  from 
staining  the  gilding  without  covering  it;  before 
which,  blow  off  the  light  dust,  and  let  a feather  or 
clean  brush  pass  over  it;  then  with  stripes  of  paper 
cover  the  frames  of  your  glasses,  and  do  not  remove 
it  till  the  flies  are  gone.  Linen  takes  of  the  gild- 
ing, and  deadens  its  brightness : it  should  there- 
fore never  be  used  to  it.  The  most  effectual  mode 
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of  preventing  fly  stains,  is  to  varnish  the  frames, 
after  which  you  may  even  wash  them,  if  necessary, 
without  injury.  Some  means  should  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  flies,  as  they  injure  furniture  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  the  paper.  Bottles  hung  about 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will  attract  them. 
Or,  fly  water,  put  into  the  bottom  of  a saucer, 
should  be  used. 

To  prevent  Flies  from  injuring  Picture- 
frames,  Glasses y 8$c. 

Boil  three  or  four  leeks  in  a pint  of  water,  then, 
with  a gilding-brush,  do  over  your  glasses  and 
frames,  and  the  flies  will  not  go  near  the  article  so 
washed.  This  may  be  used  without  apprehension, 
as  it  will  not  do  the  least  injury  to  the  frames. 

To  clean  Pewter  and  Tin. 

Dish-covers  and  pewter  requisites  should  be 
wiped  dry  immediately  after  being  used,  and  kept 
free  from  steam  or  damp,  which  would  prevent 
much  of  the  trouble  in  cleaning  them.  Where  the 
polish  is  gone  off,  let  the  articles  be  first  rubbed  on 
the  outside  with  a little  sweet  oil  laid  on  a piece  of 
soft  linen  cloth;  then  clear  it  off  with  pure  whiting 
on  linen  cloths,  which  will  restore  the  polish. 
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Britannia  Ware. 

First  rub  the  article  gently  with  a woollen  cloth 
and  sweet  oil,  then  wash  it  in  warm  suds,  and  rub 
with  soft  leather  and  whiting.  Thus  treated,  it  will 
retain  its  beauty  to  the  last. 

Water-casks. 

Scour  the  inside  well  out  with  water  and  sand, 
and  afterwards  apply  a quantity  of  charcoal  dust. 
Another,  and  better  method  is,  to  rinse  them  with  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water, 
which  will  entirely  deprive  them  of  their  foulness. 

To  fumigate  foul  Rooms. 

To  one  table-spoonful  of  common  salt  and  a 
little  powdered  manganese  in  a glass  cup,  add 
three  or  four  different  times  a quarter  of  a wine 
glass  of  vitriolic  acid.  At  every  addition  of  the 
acid,  the  vapour  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
malignant  miasmata,  and  destroy  them. 

Aromatic  Pastiles , for  removing  unpleasant 
Odours . 

Take  of  camphor,  flowers  of  benzoin,  powdered 
charcoal,  powdered  cascarilla  bark,  powdered 
Turkey  myrrh,  and  powdered  nitre,  each  equal 
quantities  ; beat  them  with  syrup  sufficient  to  form 
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a mass,  and  divide  into  pastiles  of  a conical  shape. 
They  may  be  mixed  up  with  spirit  of  turpentine 
(the  rectified  oil),  or  any  thing  that  is  inflammable. 
Syrup  does  best,  as  it  is  most  adhesive. 

To  perfume  Linen. 

Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade,  cloves  beat  to 
a powder,  and  mace  scraped  ; mix  them  together, 
and  put  the  composition  into  little  bags. 

To  raise  the  surface  of  Velvet . 

Warm  a smoothing  iron  moderately,  and  cover 
it  with  a wet  cloth,  and  hold  it  under  the  velvet; 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  heated  cloth  will  raise 
the  pile  of  the  velvet  with  the  assistance  of  a rush 
whisk. 


Scented  Bags  to  lay  in  Drawers . 

Half  a pound  of  coriander-seeds,  half  a pound 
of  damask  rose  leaves,  half  a pound  of  sweet 
orrice-root,  half  a pound  of  calamus-aromaticus, 
one  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  four  drachms  of  musk-powder,  two 
drachms  of  loaf-sugar,  three  ounces  of  lavender- 
flowers,  and  some  rhodium  wood : beat  them  well 
together,  and  sew  them  up  in  small  silk  bags. 
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Artificial  Musk. 

Put  to  one  drachm  of  oil  of  amber,  by  small 
portions  at  a time,  four  times  the  quantity  of  nitrous 
acid ; stir  together  with  a glass  rod  till  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a yellow  rosin,  possessing  the 
smell  of  piusk  in  perfection.  It  must  be  kept 
closely  shopped  up,  like  real  musk  ; but,  when 
used,  the  nature  of  the  nitrous  acid  must  not  be 
forgot  ten. 

Pommade  Divine . 

Put  half  a pound  of  beef  marrow,  well  cleaned 
from  bones  and  strings,  into  a pan  of  water ; 
change  the  water  twice  every  day  for  ten  days  ; 
then  drain  it,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  rose  water, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  After  draining, 
and  drying  it  with  a cloth,  add  an  ounce  each  of 
finely  powdered  storax,  benzoin,  cypress  root,  and 
Florentine  orrice,  half  an  ounce  of  beaten  cinna- 
mon, and  two  drachms  of  pounded  cloves  and  nut- 
megs. Put  the  whole  in  a pewter  vessel,  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours,  pressing  it 
under  water.  Then  strain  it  through  muslin,  and 
when  quite  cold,  cover  it  up  close  with  bladder  and 
paper. 

Soft  Pomatum. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh  lard  in  water  ; then 
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soak  and  beat  it  in  two  rose-waters,  drain  and  beat 
it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  ; let  it  drain  from 
this;  and  add  to  it  some  essence  of  lemon,  and 
keep  it  in  small  pots. 

Another  way. 

Soak  half  a pound  of  clear  beef  marrow,  and  a 
pound  of  fresh  lard,  in  water  two  or  three  days, 
changing  and  beating  it  every  day.  Put  it  into  a 
sieve  till  dry  ; then  into  a jar,  and  put  the  jar  into 
a saucepan  of  water.  When  melted,  pour  it  into 
a bason,  and  beat  it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  ; 
drain  off  the  brandy  ; and  then  add  essence  of  lemon, 
bergamot,  or  any  scent  that  is  preferred. 

Hard  Pomatum. 

Prepare  equal  quantities  of  beef-marrow  and 
mutton-suet  as  before,  using  the  brandy  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  adding  the  scent ; then  pour  it  into 
moulds,  or  into  phials  of  the  size  you  choose  the 
rolls  to  be  of.  When  cold,  break  the  bottles,  clear 
away  the  glass  carefully,  and  put  paper  round  the 
rolls. 

Court  Plaster. 

Some  thin  silk  first  dipped  in  dissolved  isinglass 
and  dried,  then  dipped  several  times  in  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  dried. 
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Lavender  Water. 

Put  three  drachms  of  the  essential  oil  of  the 
lavender,  and  one  drachm  of  the  essence  of  amber- 
gris into  one  pint  of  the  spirits  of  wine. 

To  promote  the  Growth  of  Hair. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  spirits  of  rose- 
mary, and  add  a few  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg.  If 
the  hair  be  rubbed  every  night  with  a little  of  this 
liniment,  and  the  proportion  be  very  gradually 
augmented,  it  will  answer  every  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  hair,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
expensive  oils,  &c. 

Another. 

Hartshorn  beat  small,  and  mixed  with  oil,  being 
rubbed  upon  the  head  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  hair,  will  cause  it  to  grow  again  as  at  first. 

To  change  Hair  to  a deep  Brown , 

A solution  of  the  silver  caustic  in  water  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  nostrums  for  this  purpose.  It 
must  be  well  diluted  before  used. 

Wash  for  the  Face. 

A quart  of  milk,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
saltpetre  beaten  to  powder;  put  in  two  penny- 
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worth  of  oil  of  anniseed,  one  of  oil  of  cloves, 
about  a quarter  of  a gill  of  the  best  white  wine 
vinegar  ; put  it  into  a bottle,  and  let  it  stand  in 
sand  half  way  up,  in  the  sun,  or  in  a warm  place, 
for  a fortnight  without  the  cork  ; after  which,  cork 
and  seal  it  up. 

Paste  for  chapped  Hands . 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  hog’s  lard, 
which  has  been  washed  in  w ater,  and  then  in  rose 
water,  with  the  yelks  of  two  new  -laid  eggs,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  honey.  Add  as  much  fine  oat- 
meal, or  almond  paste,  as  will  work  it  into  a paste. 

For  chapped  Lips. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  with  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  some  powdered 
cochineal;  melt  all  together,  strain  it  through  a 
cloth  in  a little  rose  water,  and  rub  the  lips  with 
it  at  night. 


Honey  Water. 

Take,  of  coriander  seeds,  a pound;  cassia,  four 
ounces ; cloves,  and  gum  benzoin,  two  ounces 
each;  oil  of  rhodium,  essence  of  lemon,  essence 
of  bergamot,  and  oil  of  lavender,  a drachm  each ; 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  twenty  pints ; rose  water 
two  quarts;  nutmeg  water,  one  quart;  musk  and 
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ambergrease,  each  twelve  grains.  Distil,  in  a 
water  bath,  to  dryness.  A common  sort  of  honey 
water  is  frequently  made  by  putting  two  drachms 
of  tincture  of  ambergrease,  and  two  of  tincture  of 
musk,  in  a quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  and 
half  a pint  of  water  ; filter,  and  put  it  up  in  small 
bottles. 

Opiate  for  the  Teeth. 

Well  boil  and  skim  one  pound  of  honey  ; add  to 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bole-ammoniac,  one 
ounce  of  dragon’s  blood,  one  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves,  eight 
drops  of  essence  of  bergamot,  a gill  of  honey- 
water,  all  mixed  well  together,  and  put  into  pots 
for  use. 

Tooth  Powder . 

Burn  some  rock-alum,  beat  it  in  a mortar,  and 
sift  it  fine  ; then  take  some  rose-pink ; mix  them 
well  together,  to  make  it  of  a pale  red  colour  ; 
add  a little  powder  of  myrrh,  and  put  it  into 
bottles  for  use. 


Another. 

To  one  ounce  of  fine  powder  of  bark,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum  myrrh,  add  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  bole-ammoniac  ; mix  these  ingredients  well  toge- 
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ther,  and  they  will  produce  an  excellent  tooth- 
powder,  valuable  in  itself,  and  highly  approved  of 
by  many  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 

Cure  for  the  Tooth-ache. 

Take  a lump  of  unslacked  lime,  about  the  size 
of  a hickory  nut,  and  dissolve  or  slake  it  in  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters  of  a tumbler  of  water. 
Hold  the  lime-water  in  the  mouth  contiguous  to  the 
aching  tooth,  and  certain  relief  will  ensue.  If  the 
relief  is  not  permanent,  repeat  the  application  as 
often  as  the  pain  returns.  If  the  pain  is  stub- 
born, and  refuses  to  yield,  the  lime-water  may  be 
made  thicker  and  stronger.  Pellitory  of  Spain 
(which  may  be  purchased  at  a chemist’s)  held  in  the 
mouth,  near  the  tooth,  is  a very  excellent  and  effi- 
cacious remedy. 

Another. 

The  best  preventative  to  this  painful  disorder 
is  to  keep  the  teeth  very  clean.  Some  cotton 
moistened  with  laudanum,  and  laid  on  the  affected 
tooth,  will  sometimes  remove  the  pain.  If  the 
gums  be  inflamed,  bleeding  by  leeches  will  remove 
the  pain ; and  if  the  tooth  is  hollow,  it  should  be 
constantly  filled  with  fine  white  wax. 

Cure  for  weak  Eyes . 

Take  a small  lump  of  copperas,  about  the  size 
of  a pea  5 put  it  into  a small  phial,  holding  about 
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two  ounces  of  water,  carry  this  in  the  pocket,  and 
occasionally  taking  the  cork  out,  turn  the  phial 
upon  the  finger’s  end,  and  thus  bathe  the  eyes. 
This  will  effect  a cure  in  a short  time. 

To  make  Lip  Salve. 

Take  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  of  ^narrow,  three 
ounces  of  white  pomatum,  and  melt  all  in  a bath 
heat;  add  a drachm  of  alkanet,  and  stir  it  till  it 
acquire  a reddish  colour. 

French  remedy  for  a sivelled  Face . 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
small  saucepan,  over  a gentle  fire  ; and,  when  it 
begins  td*  melt,  add  two  table-spoonsful  of  rose 
water,  well  stirring  and  mixing  them  together. 
Rub  the  affected  part  with  this  ointment,  quite  hot, 
three  or  four  times  a day,  till  the  swelling  entirely 
disappears. 

Cure  for  a Strain  in  the  Back. 

Beat  up  well  four  table-spoonsful  of  white  wine 
vinegar  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg  ; add  thirty  drops 
of  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  Mix  them  tho- 
roughly, and  drink  the  whole  on  going  to  bed  at 
night.  This  dose  should  be  three  times  repeated. 

To  cure  Corns . 

Apply  a poultice  at  bed-time,  sufficiently  damp 
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to  preserve  a moisture  all  night ; in  the  morning  it 
may  be  removed,  safe  and  certain. 

Another. 

To  prevent  corns,  wear  easy  shoes,  and  bathe 
the  feet  with  lukewarm  water,  with  a little  salt 
dissolved  in  it.  Corns  may  be  effectually  removed 
by  rubbing  them  every  day  with  a little  caustic 
solution  of  potash,  till  a soft  and  pliable  skin  is 
formed. 


Cure  for  an  obstinate  Cough. 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  best  honey,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  of  four  lemons  upon  it;  mix  them  well 
well  together,  and  add  a small  portion  of  sugar 
candy.  A tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  every  time 
the  cough  is  troublesome,  and  in  a very  short  time 
a cure  will  be  effected. 

For  a Sore  Throat. 

Take  a glass  of  olive  oil,  and  half  a glass  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  mix  them  together,  and  rub 
the  throat  externally,  wearing  flannel  round  it  at 
the  same  time.  It  proves  most  effectual  when  ap- 
plied early.  Sweet  oil  is  a good  substitute. 

For  the  Ear-ache. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  yet  discovered  has 
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been  a small  clove  of  garlick,  steeped  for  a few 
minutes  in  warm  salad  oil,  and  put  into  the  ear, 
rolled  up  in  muslin  or  thin  linen.  In  some  time  the 
garlic  is  reduced  to  a pulp  ; and  having  accom- 
plished its  object,  should  be  replaced  with  cotton  to 
prevent  the  patient  taking  cold. 

For  Chilblains . 

Soak  them  in  warm  bran  and  water  ; then  rub 
them  well  mustard-seed  flour.  This  must  be  done 
before  they  break. 

For  the  Convulsive  Hiccup. 

One  drop  of  chemical  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a small 
lump  of  sugar,  which  must  be  kept  in  the  mouth 
till  dissolved,  and  then  gently  swallowed. 

Another. 

This  very  unpleasant  sensation  is  in  general  in- 
stantly stopped  by  taking  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar 
or  a few  draughts  of  cold  water  in  succession. 
Peppermint  water,  mixed  with  a few  drops  of 
vitriolic  acid,  will  also  stop  the  hiccup. 

To  promote  Sleep. 

No  fire,  candle,  rushlight,  or  lamp,  should  be  kept 
burning  during  the  night,  in  the  bed-room  ; for  it  not 
only  vitiates  the  air  in  a very  considerable  degree, 
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but  also  disturbs  and  prevents  the  rest  of  those 
whose  sleep  is  uneasy,  particularly  the  aged.  In 
a dark  apartment,  sleep  generally  comes  on  without 
much  invitation  ; whereas,  any  light  in  the  apart- 
ment stimulates  the  brain,  and  consequently  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  dispels  any  tendency  to 
repose. 

To  cure  Warts . 

Take  an  apple,  cut  it,  and  rub  it  for  a few  minutes 
over  the  warts;  the  juice  of  the  apple  will  loosen 
the  wart,  which  will,  in  a few  days,  drop  off. 

Another . 

Dip  some  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  in  a 
little  water,  and  rub  it  over  the  warts.  In  the 
course  of  a few  times,  by  so  doing,  they  will  be 
gone.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  is 
likewise  a very  useful  remedy. 

Remedy  for  Rheumatism . 

Frequently  rub  the  part  affected  with  a mixture 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  strong  spirits. 

Rheumatism 9 Sprains , and  Bruises . 

Take  half  a pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  to  w hich 
add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor;  let  the 
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camphor  dissolve,  and  then  rub  it  on  the  affected 
part  night  and  morning,  and  it  will  rarely  fail  to 
cure. 

To  prevent  Sea  Sickness. 

Drop  a few  drops  of  vitriolic  aether  upon  loaf 
sugar,  and  let  it  dissolve  in  your  mouth;  or  drink 
a few  drops  of  aether,  added  to  a solution  of  sugar 
in  water,  to  prevent  its  immediate  evaporation. 

Freckles  on  the  Face. 

To  disperse  them,  take  two  ounces  of  lemon 
juice,  half  a drachm  of  powdered  borax,  and  one. 
drachm  of  sugar;  mix  them  together,  and  let  them 
stand  a few  days  in  a glass  bottle  till  the  liquor 
is  fit  for  use  ; then  rub  it  on  the  hands  and  face 
occasionally. 

Cure  for  Deafness. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  mix 
them  well  together,  pour  a few  drops  into  the  ear 
every  night,  and  put  in  a bit  of  cotton.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  deafness,  the  head  should 
always  be  kept  warm. 

• 

Burns. 

Warm  vinegar  and  water  frequently  applied 
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will  generally  afford  certain  relief;  or,  a little 
spirits  or  turpentine,  mixed  with  sweet  oil,  kept 
to  the  part,  will  soon  remove  the  violence  of  the 
paint.  Houseleek  juice  mixed  with  cream,  or  the 
inside  of  a potatoe  finely  scraped,  and  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  will  also  afford  immediate  relief. 

For  preventing  Hysterics. 

Carraway  seeds,  finely  pounded,  with  a small 
proportion  of  ginger  and  salt,  spread  upon  bread 
and  butter,  and  eaten  every  day,  especially  early 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed, 
is  a good  remedy  against  hysterics. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  Poison. 

Whenever  arsenic  has  been  taken  internally,  by 
design  or  mistake,  the  best  medicine  is  sulphuret 
of  potash  (livet  of  sulphur)  dissolved  in  water.  A 
few  scruples  should  be  dissolved  in  half  a pint,  or 
a pint  of  water,  and  administered  a little  at  a time, 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

Cure  for  the  Cramp. 

An  effectual  preventive  for  the  cramp  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  which  is  a most  grievous  pain,  is 
to  stretch  out  the  heel  of  the  leg  as  far  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the  toes  towards  the 
body.  This  will  frequently  stop  a fit  of  the  cramp 
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after  it  has  commenced  ; and  a person  will,  after 
a few  times,  be  able,  in  general,  to  prevent  the  fit 
coming  on,  though  its  approach  be  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking.  Persons  subject  to  this  complaint 
should  have  a board  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
against  which  the  foot  should  be  pressed  when  the 
pain  commences. 

Sting  of  a Wasp  or  Bee. 

To  the  part  affected  apply  oil  of  tartar,  or  solu- 
tion of  potash,  and  it  will  give  instant  ease;  as 
also  will  bruised  mallows. 

To  dye  Furniture  Linings , fyc.  Buff  or 
Salmon  Colour. 

Rub  down  on  a pewter  plate  twopenny-worth  of 
Spanish  arnotta,  after  which  boil  it  in  a pail  of 
water  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  into  it  two 
ounces  of  potash,  stir  it  round,  and  put  in  the 
lining  ; stir  it  about  all  the  time  it  is  boiling,  which 
must  be  five  or  six  minutes  ; then  put  it  into  cold 
pump  water,  and  hang  the  articles  up  singly  with- 
out wringing.  When  almost  dry,  fold  and  mangle. 

Blue  Dye. 

Let  the  calico  be  washed  clean  and  dried;  then 
mix  some  of  Scot’s  liquid  blue  in  as  much  water  as 
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will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  things  to  be  dyed, 
and  put  a little  starch  to  it  to  give  a light  stiffness. 
Dry  a bit  to  see  whether  the  colour  is  deep  enough ; 
then  set  the  linen,  &c.  into  it,  and  wash  it;  dry  the 
articles  singly,  and  mangle  or  calender  them. 

To  make  Spruce  Beer. 

This  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor  is  thus  made  ; — 
take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and  boil  the  half  of 
it;  put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat, 
to  the  reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously put  into  a barrel,  or  other  vessel;  then 
add  sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses,  with  a 
few  table  spoonsful  of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stir- 
ring the  whole  well  together ; add  half  a pint  of  yeast, 
and  keep  it  in  a temperate  situation,  with  the 
bunghole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the  fermentation 
be  abated  ; then  close  it  up,  or  bottle  it  off,  and 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a few  days  afterwards. 

Ginger  Beer. 

One  and  a half  ounce  of  ginger  sliced,  one  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
a lemon  sliced,  put  them  altogether  into  a large 
pan,  and  pour  upon  them  six  quarts  of  boiling 
water  ; when  sufficiently  cool,  let  it  work  with 
yeast ; let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  bottle  it, 
tying  down  the  corks  : it  w ill  be  fit  to  drink  in  three 
days,  but  will  not  keep  good  longer  than  a fortnight. 
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Excellent  Ginger  Wine. 

Put  into  your  boiler  ten  gallons  of  water,  fifteen 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  with  the  whites  of  six  or 
eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained  ; mix  all  well 
while  cold;  when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well; 
put  in  half  a pound  of  common  white  ginger  bruis- 
ed : boil  it  twenty  minutes.  Have  ready  the  very 
thin  rinds  of  seven  lemons,  and  pour  the  liquor  on 
them;  when  cool,  tun  it  with  two  spoonsful  of 
yeast ; put  a quart  of  the  liquor  to  two  ounces 
of  isinglass-shavings ; while  warm,  whisk  it  well 
three  or  four  times,  and  pour  all  together  into  the 
barrel.  Next  day  stop  it  up;  in  three  weeks 
bottle,  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  a delicious 
and  refreshing  liquor ; and  though  very  cool,  per- 
fectly safe. 

An  excellent  cheap  Summer's  Drink. 

Vinegar  and  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, is  the  best  drink  that  can  be  contrived  in 
warm  weather. 

To  restore  pricked  or  stale  Beer. 

To  about  a quart  of  stale  beer,  put  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  of  wormwood  ; this  will  restore 
the  beer,  and  make  it  sparkle  when  poured  into 
a glass,  like  bottled  porter. 
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To  bottle  Porter , Ale,  fyc. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bottles  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry,  the  corks  sound  and  good, 
and  the  porter  or  ale  fine.  When  the  bottles  are 
filled,  they  should  not  be  corked  till  the  following 
day,  and  then  well  packed  in  sawdust,  and  placed 
upright. 


Substitute  for  Table  Beer . 

As  small  beer  frequently  turns  sour  in  warm 
weather,  an  excellent  substitute  may  be  made  by 
adding  a bottle  of  porter  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  a pound  of  brown  sugar.  When  well  mixed, 
bottle  off  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  loosely  corked  in 
a warm  cellar.  In  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  The  addition  of  a spoonful  of  ginger  will 
give  it  a lively  and  agreeable  taste. 

Excellent  keeping  Mustard . 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  salt  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  two  ounces  of 
scraped  horse-radish;  cover  down  the  jar,  and  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; strain  and  mix  it,  by 
degrees,  with  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard, 
beat  well  together  for  a long  time,  till  of  the  pro- 
per thickness;  put  into  a wide  mouth  bottle,  and 
stop  closely.  It  will  keep  good  for  months. 
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Substitute  for  Cream. 

Where  cream  or  milk  cannot  be  got,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  to  beat  up  the  whole  of  a fresh 
egg  in  a bason,  and  then  gradually  to  pour  boiling 
tea  over  it,  to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult, 
from  the  taste,  to  distinguish  the  composition  from 
tea  and  rich  cream.  This  is  the  usual  substitute  for 
milk  at  sea,  as  eggs  may  be  [‘reserved  fresh. 

Mock  Cream. 

Mix  half  a table-spoonful  of  flour  with  a pint  of 
new  milk  ; let  it  simmer  five  minutes,  to  take  off 
the  rawness  of  the  flour  ; then  beat  up  the  yelk  of 
an  egg,  stir  it  into  the  milk  while  boiling,  and  run 
it  through  a fine  sieve. 

Method  of  preserving  Cream. 

Dissolve  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  water, 
over  a moderate  fire,  or  in  a water  bath,  and  boil  it 
for  about  two  minutes  ; after  which,  add  immedi- 
ately twelve  ounces  of  fine  and  fresh  cream,  and 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  whole  over  the  fire. 
Then  let  it  cool,  pour  it  into  a bottle,  and  cork  it 
up  close.  If  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  will  continue 
fit  for  use  some  months;  and  as  sugar  is  commonly 
wanted  when  there  is  occasion  for  cream,  the  cream 
is  thus  preserved  without  any  sort  of  additional 
expense.  n 
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English  Tea , 

The  first  young  leaves  of  the  common  currant 
bush,  gathered  as  soon  as  they  put  out,  and  dried 
on  tin,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  green  tea. 

Fly  Water. 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of  quassia  in 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  add  a little  sugar  or 
syrup  ; then  pour  the  mixture  on  plates.  The  flies 
are  extremely  partial  to  this  enticing  food,  and  it 
never  fails  to  destroy  them. 

To  destroy  Flies. 

Ground  black  pepper  and  moist  sugar,  intimately 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  diluted  with  milk, 
placed  in  saucers,  adding  fresh  milk  and  stirring 
the  mixture  as  often  as  necessary,  succeeds  admira- 
bly in  occasioning  their  death. 


An  effectual  Method  of  destroying  Bugs. 

Mix  some  quicksilver  in  a mortar  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  till  the  quicksilver  is  all  well  mixed  and 
there  are  no  bubbles  ; then  beat  up  the  white  of 
an  egg  very  fine,  and  mix  the  quicksilver  till  it  is 
like  a fine  ointment,  anoint  the  bedstead  all  over 
in  every  creek  with  a feather,  and  about  the  lacing 
and  binding,  where  you  think  there  is  any.  Do 
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this  two  or  three  times  : it  is  a certain  cure,  and 
will  not  spoil  any  thing. 

Another. 

Bugs  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  dissolving  half 
a drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  salts,  mixing  with  it  one  quart 
of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Shake  these  well  toge- 
ther, dip  a brush  in  it,  and  wash  those  places  where 
bugs  are  supposed  to  resort. 

To  destroy  Rats. 

A number  of  corks  must  be  cut  down  as  thin  as 
sixpences,  and  stewed  in  grease,  and  then  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  rats.  They  will  greedily  devour 
this  special  delicacy,  and  will  die  of  indigestion. 

Another . 

In  or  near  the  place  frequented  by  rats,  put  on 
a slate  or  tile  one  or  two  table  spoonsful  of  dry  oat- 
meal. Lay  it  thin,  and  press  it  flat,  that  it  may  be 
easily  ascertained  what  is  taken  away.  The  rats, 
if  not  interrupted,  will  come  regularly  there  to 
feed;  supply  them  with  fresh  oatmeal  for  two  or 
three  days  ; and  then,  well  mixing,  in  about  six 
table  spoonsful  of  dry  oatmeal,  three  drops  of  oil 
of  aniseeds,  feed  them  with  it  for  two  or  three  days 
more.  Afterward,  for  one  day,  give  them  half  the 
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quantity  of  this  scented  oatmeal  which  they  have 
before  eaten  ; and,  next  day,  the  following  mix- 
ture : — To  four  ounces  of  dry  oatmeal,  scented 
with  six  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  carbonated  barytes,  pounded  very  fine  in  a mor- 
tar, and  sifted  through  fine  muslin.  Mix  this  with 
the  scented  oatmeal  ; lay  it  on  the  tile  or  slate,  let 
the  rats  eat  it,  without  interruption,  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  A few  hours  after  eating  any  of  it, 
they  will  be  seen  running  about  as  if  drunk  or 
paralytic  ; but  they  generally,  at  last,  retire  to 
their  haunts  and  die.  When  they  have,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  eaten  only  a'small  portion,  leave 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours 
longer  ; after  which  it  will  be  best  to  burn  what  is 
left,  a fresh  mixture  being  prepared  at  so  trifling 
an  expence  when  wanted.  The  doors  of  the  place 
where  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  rats,  should  be 
kept  shut,  to  prevent  them  from  being  disturbed, 
and  to  keep  children  and  domestic  animals  from 
getting  at  it. 

To  destroy  Beetles. 

The  mode  of  destroying  beetles  is,  when  the 
fire  is  put  out  at  bed-time,  to  lay  a little  treacle  on 
a piece  of  wood,  afloat  in  a broad  pan  of  water. 
These  vermin  are  so  fond  of  treacle,  that  they  will 
even  struggle  to  gain  it  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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To  purijy  Meat. 

It  has  been  successfully  proved,  by  many  experi- 
ments, that  meat  entirely  fly-blown,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently purified  to  make  good  broth,  and  had  not  a 
disagreeable  taste,  by  being  previously  put  into  a 
vessel  containing  a certain  quantity  of  beer.  The 
liquor  will  become  tainted,  and  have  a putrid  smell. 

Method  of  preserving  Animal  Food  sweet. 

Butcher’s  meat  may  be  kept  for  nine  or  ten  days 
perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
by  lightly  covering  the  same  with  bran,  and  hanging 
it  in  a high  and  windy  room.  A cupboard  full  of 
small  holes,  or  a wire  safe,  is  recommended  to  be 
placed  in  such  room  to  keep  away  the  flies. 

To  sweeten  Meat,  Fish,  8fc.  that  is  tainted. 

When  meat,  fish,  &c.  from  intense  heat,  or  long 
keeping,  are  likely  to  pass  into  a state  of  corrup- 
tion, a simple  and  pure  mode  of  keeping  them 
sound  and  healthful,  is  by  putting  a few  pieces  of 
j charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  the  pot  or 
saucepan  wherein  the  fish  or  flesh  is  to  be  boiled. 
Among  others,  an  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried 
upon  a turbot,  which  appeared  to  be  too  far  gone 
to  be  eatable:  the  cook,  as  advised,  put  three  or 
four  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an  egg, 
under  the  strainer  in  the  fish  kettle  ; after  boiling 
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the  proper  time,  the  turbot  came  to  the  table  per- 
fectly sweet  and  firm. 

To  preserve  Game  in  Hot  \V eather . 

Game  or  poultry  may  be  preserved  for  a long 
time  by  tying  a string  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  by  putting  a piece  of  charcoal  in 
the  vent. 

To  preserve  Eggs  for  a length  of  time. 

Put  an  egg  for  one  minute  in  water,  that  is  near 
boiling,  and  it  will  afterwards  keep  well  for  a 
month.  Steep  one  a little  while  in  sweet  oil,  and 
it  will  keep  for  half  a year. 

Remedy  for  preventing  infectious  Diseases 
in  Hospitals , Prisons , fyc. 

Put  some  hot  sand  in  a small  pipkin,  and  place  in 
it  a tea-cup  with  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid  : 

when  a little  warm,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  puri- 
fied nitre  powder, stir  the  mixture  with  a slip  of 

glass,  or  the  small  end  of  a tobacco  pipe.  This 
should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  ; the  pipkin 
being  set  over  a lamp.  This  has  been  so  often  tried 
with  success  in  infirmaries,  gaols,  &c.  at  land,  and 
in  hospital  and  other  ships,  that  it  is  known  to 
possess  a specific  power  on  putrid  contagion,  gaol 
fevers,  &c. 
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Permanent  Ink  for  marking  Linen. 

Take  any  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  (usually 
called  caustic),  suppose  a drachm,  and  dissolve  it 
in  a glass  mortar  with  double  its  weight  of  pure 
water:  this  is  the  ink.  In  another  glass  vessel 
dissolve  a drachm  of  salt  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  water  : this  is  usually  named  the  liquid 
'pounce , with  which  the  linen  is  saturated  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  ink. 

Another . 

Pour  a little  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  into  a cup 
or  glass,  and  add  to  it  a small  piece  of  pure  silver  ; 
when  the  effervescence  ceases,  filter  the  solution 
through  a piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  put  it  into  a 
small  phial;  then  add  to  it  a little  gum  arabic,  and 
a little  of  the  paint  called  sap  green.  After  the 
whole  is  perfectly  combined,  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Red  Marking  Ink. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  vermilion,  and  a drachm 
of  salt  of  steel ; let  them  be  finely  levigated  with 
linseed  oil,  to  the  thickness  required  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  may  be  made  of  any  other  colours  by 
substituting  the  proper  articles  instead  of  vermi- 
lion, and  may  be  used  with  an  hair-pencil,  or  pen. 
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Sympathetic  Ink 

Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of  zafi’re,  which  may 
be  had  at  any  colour-shop,  and  put  it  into  a glass 
vessel  with  a narrow  and  long  neck  ; pour  over  it 
an  ounce  measure  of  strong  nitrous  acid  diluted 
with  five  times  the  quantity  of  water.  Keep  it  in  a 
warm  but  not  too  hot  place,  for  about  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  then  decant  the  clearest  part  of  the 
liquor.  Having  so  done  pour  nearly  as  much  more 
diluted  nitrous  acid  on  what  remains  ; which  must 
continue  in  the  same  situation,  and  for  as  long  a 
time  as  before,  and  then  be  decanted  and  mixed 
w ith  what  w as  at  first  obtained  by  first  operation. 
This  being  done,  dissolve  in  it  twTo  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  sympathetic  ink  is  completed.  The 
property  of  this  ink  is,  that  the  w riting  made  with 
it,  on  common  paper,  islegible  only  while  the  paper 
is  hot  and  dry  ; exposing  it  alternately,  to  the  am- 
bient air,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  a burning 
sun,  whatever  is  written  may  be  made  to  appear  or 
disappear  at  pleasure. 

Red  Ink. 

Infuse  tour  ounces  of  Brazil-wood  raspings  with 
tw  o drachms  of  powdered  alum,  in  a pint  each  of 
vinegar  and  rain  water,  for  twro  or  three  days  ; then 
boil  them  over  a moderate  fire  till  a third  part  of 
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the  fluid  has  evaporated.  It  must  then  stand  two 
or  three  days;  must  be  filtered  through  blotting 
paper,  and  be  preserved  in  closely  corked  bottles 
for  use. 

Durable  Black  Writing  Ink. 

Put  four  ounces  of  blue  Aleppo  galls,  in  coarse 
powder,  to  three  pints  of  rain  water  ; let  them 
stand  fourteen  days  ; add  an  ounce  of  green  cop- 
peras ; stir  the  whole  well,  once  or  twice  a day,  for 
three  days.  Then  add  an  ounce  each  of  gum  arabic 
and  logwood  shavings,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  alum  and  sugar  candy.  Keep  the  jug  in 
which  it  is  kept  near  the  near  the  fire,  or  in  a warm 
place,  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  then  strain,  and  bottle 
it,  putting  in  a little  sugar,  salt,  and  brandy,  to 
prevent  its  moulding  or  freezing.  This  is  a very 
fine  and  a very  lasting  ink.  A good  ink  for  inferior 
purposes  may  be  made  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  blue  galls,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
green  copperas  and  gum  arabic,  and  an  ounce  of 
alum,  all  beaten  in  a mortar  till  the  galls,  <$c.  are 
broken  ; then  put  it  into  a stone  bottle  with  three 
quarts  of  rain  water,  and  shake  it  every  day  for  a 
fortnight. 

Good  Liquid  Blacking  for  Boots  and  Shoes . 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ivory  black  wiih  a 
table  spoonful  of  sweet  oil  ; dissolve  one  penny- 
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worth  of  copperas,  and  three  tablespoonsful  of 
treacle,  in  a quart  of  vinegar;  then  add  two  penny- 
worth of  vitriol,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together  ; 
it  forms  a good  liquid  blacking  for  boots  or  shoes. 

Thirst  Balls  for  Travellers. 

Mix  depurated  nitre  with  an  eighth  part  quantity 
of  transparent  or  oriental  sulphur,  and  make  it  into 
small  balls;  one  of  which,  being  kept  in  the  mouth, 
when  parched  with  thirst,  will  afford  very  great 
relief.  They  are  excellent  for  soldiers  on  a long 
march,  in  sultry  weather, and  where  water  is  scarce. 

To  extinguish  Fire  in  a Chimney. 

Put  a wet  blanket  over  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  fire-place,  which  will  stop  the  current  of  air, 
and  so  extinguish  the  flames. 

Another. 

The  mephitic  vapour  produced  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  burning  coals 
when  a chimney  is  on  fire,  will  immediately  extin- 
guish the  flames,  on  the  same  principle  as  it  would 
suffocate  any  living  creature. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Persons  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  wet 
should  not  go  too  near  the  fire,  nor  into  a warm  room, 
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so  as  to  occasion  a sudden  heat.  The  safest  method 
is  to  keep  in  constant  motion  until  some  dry  clothes 
can  be  procured,  and  then  to  exchange  them  as  soon 
as  possible. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  Charcoal . 

Set  an  uncovered  vessel,  filled  with  boiling 
water,  over  the  pan  containing  the  charcoal,  the 
vapour  of  which  will  counteract  the  deleterious 
fumes,  and  while  it  keeps  boiling,  will  make  char- 
coal as  safe  as  any  other  fuel. 

Looking  Glasses. 

To  renew  the  lustre  of  glasses  which  are  tar- 
nished, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  rub  them 
over  with  a linen  bag  containing  some  powdered 
blue. 


To  make  old  Writing  legible. 

Take  six  bruised  galls,  and  put  them  to  a pint  of 
strong  white  wine  ; stand  it  in  the  sun  forty-eight 
hours  ; then  dip  a brush  into  it  and  wash  the  writing, 
and  by  the  colour  you  will  perceive  whether  your 
mixture  is  strong  enough  of  the  galls. 

To  varnish  Drawings  or  Card-work . 

Boil  some  parchment  in  clear  water  in  a glazed 
pipkin  till  it  becomes  a fine  clear  size  ; strain  and 
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keep  it  for  use;  give  your  work  two  coats  of  the 
above,  observing  to  do  it  quickly  and  lightly; 
when  dry  apply  your  varnish. 

Best  method  of  cleaning  Floor-cloths. 

After  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor-cloths  with 
a broom  and  damp  flannel,  in  the  usual  manner, 
wet  them  over  with  milk,  and  rub  them  till  beauti- 
fully bright,  with  a dry  cloth.  They  wTill  thus  look 
as  well  as  if  they  were  rubbed  first  with  a waxed 
flannel,  and  afterwards  with  a dry  one,  without 
being  so  slippery,  or  so  soon  clogging  with  dust  or 
dirt. 

Useful  properties  of  Charcoal. 

All  sorts  of  glass  vessels  and  other  utensils  may 
be  purified  from  long  retained  smells  of  every 
kind,  in  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  manner,  by 
rinsing  them  out  well  with  charcoal  powder,  after 
the  grosser  impurities  have  been  scoured  off  with 
sand  and  potash.  Rubbing  the  teeth,  and  washing 
out  the  mouth,  with  fine  charcoal  powder,  will  ren- 
der the  teeth  beautifully  white,  and  the  breath 
perfectly  sweet,  where  an  offensive  breath  has  been 
owing  to  a scorbutic  disposition  of  the  gums. 
Putrid  water  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  offen- 
sive smell  by  charcoal. 
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To  preserve  Fruit  all  the  year. 

' 

Take  of  saltpetre  one  pound,  of  bole-ammoniac 
two  pounds,  of  common  sand,  well  freed  from  its 
earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  all  together. 
After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with  the  hand 
before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  each  fruit  being  handled 
only  by  the  stalk:  lay  them  regularly, and  in  order, 
in  a large  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel  ; then  cover 
the  top  of  the  glass  with  an  oiled  paper,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  a dry  place,  set  it  in  a box  filled  all  round, 
to  about  four  inches  thickness,  with  the  aforesaid 
preparation,  so  that  no  part  of  the  glass  vessel 
shall  appear,  being  in  a manner  buried  in  the  pre- 
pared nitre  ; and  at  the  end  of  a year,  such  fruits 
may  be  taken  out,  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were 
first  put  in. 

To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  Lamp-oil . 

Let  a sponge,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
be  moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in  that  state  be 
suspended  by  a string  or  wire,  exactly  over  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  the  few  inches ; 
this  substance  will  absorb  all  the  smoke  emitted 
during  the  evening  and  night,  after  which  it  should 
be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be 
again  rendered  fit  for  use. 
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Best  way  of  taking  Castor-oil. 

Take  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  beat  it  well  up  with 
a little  white  sugar,  then  pour  in  the  oil,  and  thin 
the  mixture  by  adding  boiling  water. 

A Paste  for  Paper  or  W ood. 

Boil  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  purest 
gum  arabic  in  a pint  of  water,  with  flour,  to  the 
thickness  of  honey.  A very  good  paste  may  be 
made  of  half  starch  and  half  flour,  sifted  fine,  and 
mixed  up  with  beer,  boiled  quite  smooth,  to  the 
consistence  of  starch,  and  a spoonful  of  size  mixed 
with  it  while  it  is  boiling. 

To  clean  Wainscots. 

Dirted  painted  wainscots  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
sponge  wetted  in  potatoe  water,  and  dipped  in  a 
little  fine  sand.  Grate  a few  raw  potatoes  into 
water,  run  it  through  a sieve,  and  let  it  stand  to 
settle  : the  clear  liquid  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  If 
applied  in  a pure  state,  without  the  sand,  it  will  be 
serviceable  in  cleaning  oil  paintings,  and  similar 
articles  of  furniture. 

Lamp  Glasses. 

A very  simple  but  effective  precaution  is  employ- 
ed in  Paris,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  lamp  glasses 


by  the  sudden  application  of  heat.  Before  they 
are  used,  a glazier  cuts  or  scratches  the  base  of  the 
glass  with  a diamond,  and  afterwards  sudden  heat 
may  be  applied  without  danger. 

To  preserve  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one 
part  good  loaf  sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre  ; beat 
them  well  together.  To  sixteen  ounces  of  butter, 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk,  put  one  ounce 
of  this  composition  ; work  it  well,  and  pot  down 
when  become  firm  and  cold.  The  butter  thus  pre- 
served is  the  better  for  keeping,  and  should  not  be 
used  under  a month.  This  article  should  be  kept 
from  the  air.  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the  best  glazed 
earth,  that  will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
each. 

To  make  Coffee. 

To  make  the  best  coffee,  as  the  French  make  it, 
have  a coffee  pot  with  a lip,  pour  into  it  as  many 
cups  of  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  make  cups  of 
coffee;  let  the  water  boil,  then  put  in  as  many 
table-spoonsful  of  coffee  as  there  are  cups  of 
water,  stir  it  in,  let  it  simmer  until  the  head  falls. 
When  the  coffee  is  done,  take  it  off  the  fire,  pour 
in  a cup  of  cold  water,  put  the  coffee  on  the  hearth, 
and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fine. 
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For  breakfast,  put  one  cupful  of  this  coffee  to  three 
or  four  cups  of  boiled  milk,  and  sweeten  to  your 
taste,  and  you  will  find  it  a luxury,  at  a small  ex- 
pense, as  great  as  wealth  can  procure.  Coffee 
should  never  be  made  in  what  are  called  coffee 
pots;  if  poured  from  near  the  bottom,  it  is  never 
clear.  Coffee  should  always  be  poured  from  the 
top  of  the  vessel. 

Balm  of  Gilead  Oil. 

Put  loosely  into  a bottle,  of  any  size,  as  many 
balm  of  Gilead  flowers  as  will  come  up  to  a third 
part  of  its  height;  then  nearly  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  good  sweet  oil,  shake  it  occasionally,  and  let 
it  infuse  a day  or  two;  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  If 
closely  stopped,  it  will  keep  for  years,  and  will 
be  the  better  for  keeping.  When  about  half  used, 
the  bottle  may  be  again  filled  up  with  oil,  and  well 
shaken,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  as  good 
as  at  first.  Cuts  and  bruises  of  the  skin  are  com- 
pletely cured  in  a fewr  days,  and  sometimes  in  a 
few  hours,  by  this  oil.  It  is  excellent  for  all  green 
wounds,  burns,  bruises,  scalds,  &c. 

A Test  whereby  to  try  Mushrooms. 

To  ascertain  whether  what  appear  to  be  mush- 
rooms are  so  or  not,  a little  salt  should  be  sprinkled 
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on  the  inner  or  spongy  part.  If  in  a short  time  after- 
wards they  turn  yellow,  they  are  a very  poisonous 
kind  of  fungus  ; but  if  black,  they  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  genuine  mushrooms.  They  should  never 
be  eaten  without  this  test,  since  the  best  judges  may 
be  deceived. 

Method  of  restoring  and  rendering  legible 
damaged  Parchment  Deeds , Spc. 

When  a parchment  deed  becomes  discoloured  mnd 
obliterated  by  moisture,  immerse  it  in  cold  clear 
spring  water,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  well,  for  about 
a minute,  and  then  press  it  between  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper,  to  prevent  its  shrivelling  up 
while  drying.  It  will  generally,  when  nearly 
dry,  be  found  to  have  resumed  its  original  colour, 
and  appear  uniformly  alike ; but  should  the  cha- 
racters not  prove  quite  legible  on  its  being  nearly 
dry,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  till  it  does. 

To  have  Horse-radish , all  the  Winter. 

Have  a quantity  grated  while  the  root  is  in  per- 
fection, put  it  in  bottles,  fill  it  with  strong  vinegar, 
and  keep  it  corked  tight. 

Renovation  of  Manuscripts. 

The  following  method  is  said  to  be  effectual  in 
rendering  writing  visible  which  has  been  effaced  by 
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an  acid  : — Take  a hair  pencil,  and  wash  the  part 
which  has  been  effaced  with  a solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash  in  water,  and  the  writing  will  again 
appear,  if  the  paper  has  not  been  destroyed. 

Prepared  Alabasters  for  cleaning  Gold  and 
Silver  Lace,  fyc. 

Put  into  an  earthen  pipkin  some  finely  pounded 
and  sifted  alabaster;  set  it  on  a chaffing-dish  of 
coals,  or  over  a stove,  and  let  it  boil  for  some  time, 
first  stirring  it  frequently  with  a stick.  On  its 
beginning  to  boil,  it  will  be  very  heavy  ; but,  when 
boiled  enough,  it  will,  in  stirring,  be  found  very 
light.  It  must  then  be  taken  off  the  fire,  being 
sufficiently  prepared.  Lay  the  gold  or  silver  lace 
on  a piece  of  flannel,  and  strew  the  powder  over 
the  lace  ; beat  it  well  in  with  a hard  clothes  brush  : 
and,  when  this  seems  enough  done,  dust  away  the 
powder  with  a clean  soft  brush.  Calcined  harts- 
horn is  also  recommended  for  cleaning  silver  or 
flat  silver  trimmings ; warm  spirits  of  wine,  applied 
with  a soft  brush  and  flannel,  for  restoring  tarnished 
gold  of  any  sort. 


Domestic  Yeast . 

Boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a little  salt,  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  for  one  hour.  When  milk-w  arm,  bottle 
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it,  and  cork  it  close.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty- 
fourliours.  One  pint  of  this  yeast  will  make  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  bread. 

To  make  new  W riting  look  old. 

Take  a drachm  of  saffron  and  infuse  it  in  half  a 
pint  of  ink,  and  warm  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  it 
will  cause  whatever  is  written  with  it  to  turn 
yellow,  and  appear  as  of  many  years  standing. 

To  detect  Dampness  in  a Bed . 

Let  your  bed  be  first  well  warmed,  and  immedi- 
ately as  the  warming-pan  is  taken  out,  introduce 
between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  direction,  a clear 
glass  goblet ; after  it  has  remained  in  that  situation 
a few  minutes,  examine  it ; if  found  dry,  and  not 
tarnished  with  drops  of  wet,  for  there  will  often 
appear  a slight  cloud  of  steam,  the  bed  is  safe  ; 
but  if  drops  of  wet  or  damp  adhere  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass,  it  is  a certain  sign  of  a 
damp  bed.  Even  wearing  apparel,  when  on  the 
person,  will,  in  most  parts  of  England,  by  the 
application  of  a warming-pan,  stain  glass  with  a 
slight  steam,  but  not  drops  of  wet.  Or,  take  off 
the  sheets  and  sleep  in  the  blankets. 

On  warming  Beds. 

In  taking  the  coals  into  the  warming-pan,  re- 
move from  it  any  black  coals  in  a burning  state, 
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and  scatter  upon  those  in  the  pan  a little  salt ; this 
will  correct  the  unhealthy  sulphurous  vapour  of  the 
coals,  and  prevent  their  suffocating  smell. 

Useful  Knife-board . 

A common  knife-board  covered  with  thick  buff 
leather,  on  which  is  put  emery,  one  part,  crocus 
matis,  three  parts,  in  very  fine  powder,  mixed  into 
a thick  paste  with  a little  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and 
spread  on  the  leather  to  the  thickness  of  a shilling, 
gives  a far  superior  edge  and  polish  to  knives,  and 
will  not  wear  the  knives  so  much  as  the  common 
method  of  using  brick-dust  on  a board. 

To  escape  from  or  go  into  a House  on  Fire. 

Creep  or  crawl  with  your  face  near  the  ground, 
although  the  room  be  full  of  smoke  to  suffocation, 
yet  near  the  floor  the  air  is  pure,  and  may  by 
breathed  with  safety.  The  best  escape  from 
upper  windows  is  a knotted  rope  ; but  if  a leap 
is  unavoidable,  then  the  bed  should  be  thrown  out 
first,  or  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  revive  a dull  Fire . 

Powdered  nitre  strewed  on  the  fire  is  the  best 
bellows  that  can  be  used. 
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Method  of  making  Vinegar  with  Malt 
Liquor  in  a few  Days . 

For  ten  gallons  of  malt  liquor,  mix  half  an 
ounce  each  of  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  and  bay  salt, 
well  pulverized,  with  a gallon  of  the  liquid  made 
boiling  hot,  and  poured,  the  instant  it  is  dissolved 
and  while  quite  hot,  into  the  cask.  Cover  the  bung- 
hole  with  a bit  of  brown  paper,  and  it  will,  in  a 
few  days,  become  very  fine  vinegar. 

Composition  for  Roofs  of  Houses. 

Boil  some  tar  in  an  iron  pot,  and  mix  charcoal 
with  it,  finely  pounded;  constantly  stir  them,  till 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  a mortar.  Spread  it  on 
the  boarded  covering,  with  a broad  wooden  trowel, 
to  the  thickness  of  about  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch; 
and  it  will  become  so  hard  and  durable,  that  neither 
cold  or  hot  will  affect  it.  This  composition  may  be 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 

French  method  of  rendering  Wood  Fire 
Proof 

Dissolve,  in  cold  water,  as  much  potash  as  it  can 
hold  in  solution ; and  daub  with  it  all  the  boards, 
wainscoting,  timbers,  palings,  &c»  intended  to  be 
prepared.  Then,  dilute  the  same  liquid  with  a 
little  water,  add  to  it  a little  fine  yellow  clay,  to 
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make  the  mixture  the  same  consistence  as  common 
paint  employed  on  wood ; and  stir  into  it  a small 
quantity  of  flour  paste,  the  same  as  is  used  by 
paper-hangers,  bookbinders,  &c.  to  combine  both 
the  other  substances  well  together.  By  coating 
wooden  materials  with  this  mixture,  three  or  four 
times,  they  will  be  secured  from  the  action  of  fire, 
though  exposed  to  it  upwards  of  two  hours.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  preparation  consists  in  its 
preventing  the  wood  from  ever  bursting  into  flames. 
Twenty  pounds  of  sifted  yellow  clay,  a pound  and 
a half  of  flour  for  making  the  paste,  and  a pound  of 
potash,  are  sufficient  to  prepare  a square  rood  of 
deal  boards.  Furniture  made  of  wood,  such  as 
chairs,  tables,  &c.  and  particularly  the  stair-cases 
and  floorings  of  dwelling  houses,  may  be  so  far 
made  to  resist  the  ravages  of  fire,  as  only  to  be 
reduced  to  coals  or  embers,  w ithout  spreading  the 
eonflagation  by  additional  flames. 

Liquid  Test  for  discovering  the  Poisonous 
Adulteration  of  Lead  in  Wines , Cyder , fyc. 

Boil  together,  in  a pint  of  water,  an  ounce  of 
quick  lime,  and  half  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brimstone  : 
when  the  liquor,  which  will  be  of  a yellow  colour, 
is  cold,  pour  it  into  a bottle,  and,  corking  it  up, 
reserve  it  for  use.  A few  drops  of  this  liquor  being 
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let  fall  into  a glass  of  wine  or  cyder  containing 
lead,  will  change  the  whole,  more  or  less,  brown, 
according  to  the  lead  which  it  contains.  If  the  wine 
be  quite  free  from  lead,  it  will  be  rendered  turbid 
by  the  liquor,  but  the  colour  will  be  rather  a dirty 
white  than  a blackish  brown. 


Good  pure  spirts  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear, 
pleasant,  and  strong,  though  not  of  a pungent 
odour,  and  somewhat  of  a vinous  taste.  To  try  the 
purity  of  spirits,  or  whether  they  have  been  diluted 
with  water,  see  whether  the  liquor  will  burn  away 
without  leaving  any  mixture  behind,  by  dipping  in 
a piece  of  writing  paper,  and  holding  it  to  the 
candle.  As  pure  spirit  is  much  lighter  than  water, 
place  a hollow  ivory  ball  into  it ; the  deeper  the 
ball  sinks,  the  lighter  the  liquor,  and  consequently 
the  more  spirituous. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARKETING. 


Before  you  go  to  market  it  is  proper  to  fix  in 
mind  what  you  mean  to  purchase,  and  what  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  number  in  family,  first  accu- 
rately observing  what  remains  from  the  preceding 
day  ; so  that  on  entering  a tradesman’s  shop  you 
may  quickly  determine,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  choose  the  best  article.  At  the  butcher’s,  always 
see  your  meat  weighed,  and  placed  ready  to  be 
sent  home,  before  you  leave  the  shop.  If  for  a few, 
you  wish  a piece  of  beef  for  roasting,  either  take 
part  of  the  ribs  or  surloin,  the  latter  is  preferable  ; 
if  for  five  or  six  persons,  a piece  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  weight  will  do. 

Beef. — If  the  flesh  of  the  ox-beef  is  young,  it 
will  have  a fine  smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a good 
red  colour,  and  feel  tender,  and  the  fat  should  look 
white,  rather  than  yellow.  The  grain  of  cow-beef 
is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter  than  that  of  ox-beef ; 
but  the  lean  is  not  so  bright  a red.  Ox-beef  is  the 
richest  and  largest ; but  in  small  families,  and  to 
some  tastes,  heifer-beef  is  better,  if  finely  fed. 
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In  old  meat  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in  the  ribs  of 
beef:  the  harder  this  is,  the  older  ; and  the  flesh  is 
not  of  such  a fine  flavour. 

Veal. — Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney 
is  well  covered  with  white  thick  fat.  If  the  bloody 
vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue,  or  if  a bright  red, 
it  is  newly  killed;  but  any  other  colour  shows  it 
stale  : the  other  parts  should  be  dry  and  white. 
The  kidney  turns  first  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet  will 
not  then  be  firm. 

Mutton. — You  must  choose  this  by  the  firmness 
of  its  grain,  good  colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It 
is  not  the  better  for  being  young;  if  of  a good 
breed  and  well  fed,  it  is  better  for  age  : but  this 
only  holds  with  wether  mutton  : the  flesh  of  the 
ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture  finer.  Ram  mutton  is 
very  strong  flavoured  ; the  flesh  is  of  a deeper  red, 
and  the  fat  is  spongy. 

Lamb. — In  making  choice  of  lamb,  you  must 
observe  the  neck  of  a fore-quarter  : if  the  vein 
is  of  a blueish  cast,  it  is  fresh  ; if  it  has  a green  or 
yellow  tinge,  it  is  stale.  In  the  hind-quarter,  if 
there  is  a faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  and  the 
knuckle  is  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  Lamb  comes  in 
season  in  April  or  May,  and  continues  till  August. 

Pork. — If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot 
easily  be  impressed  by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A thin 
rind  is  a merit  in  all  pork.  If  fresh,  the  flesh  will  be 
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smooth  and  cool  ; if  clammy,  it  is  tainted.  Dairy- 
fed  pork  is  the  best. 

Hams. — Stick  a sharp  knife  under  the  bone  ; if 
it  comes  out  with  a pleasant  smell,  the  ham  is  good  ; 
but  if  the  knife  is  daubed,  and  has  a bad  scent,  do 
not  buy  it. 

Bacon. — If  the  fat  is  firm,  and  of  a red  tinge, 
the  rind  thin,  and  the  lean  tender,  of  a good  color, 
and  adhering  to  the  bone,  you  may  be  assured  it 
is  good,  and  not  old.  If  there  are  yellow  streaks 
in  it,  it  is  going,  if  not  already  rusty. 

Venison. — The  choice  of  venison  depends  chiefly 
on  the  fat;  if  young,  the  fat  will  appear  thick, 
clear,  and  close  ; if  old,  it  appears  tough  and 
coarse  : as  it  begins  to  change  first  towards  the 
haunches,  run  your  knife  into  that  part;  if  tainted, 
you  will  perceive  a rank  smell,  and  it  will  have  a 
green  or  blackish  appearance. 

Turkeys* — A young  cock  turkey  has  smooth 
black  legs  with  a short  spur,  the  eyes  are  bright 
and  full ; if  stale,  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  feet  dry  ; 
which,  when  fresh  are  soft  and  pliable.  An  old 
hen  turkey’s  legs  are  rough  and  red,  the  vent  hard  ; 
if  with  egg,  the  vent  will  be  soft  and  open. 

Pigeons. — When  fresh  and  in  good  order,  they 
are  plump  and  fat  at  the  vent,  and  their  feet  plia- 
ble ; if  stale,  the  vent  withered,  open,  and  green. 
Tame  pigeons  are  preferable  to  wild.  Wood 
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pigeons  are  of  a coarser  and  larger  kind ; still 
follow  the  same  rules  to  choose  them,  as  likewise 
larks  and  other  small  birds. 

Poultry. — Judge  of  a young  cock  in  the  same 
manner  as  a turkey,  and  the  hens  too.  The  latter 
are  best  a week  or  two  before  they  begin  to  lay. 
Observe  that  a good  capon  has  a fat  and  full 
breast,  a large  rump,  and  the  comb  pale. 

Ducks. — A good  fresh  killed  duck  is  fat,  the 
breast  hard  and  thick,  the  legs  rather  soft.  If  stale, 
the  feet  are  dry  and  the  skin  difficult  to  scald  off. 
A tame  duck’s  feet  are  yellowish  and  stronger  than 
those  of  a wild  duck,  which  are  of  a reddish  colour. 
Ducklings  should  be  scalded,  but  ducks  picked  in 
the  same  manner  as  poultry. 

Geese. — Choose  a goose  with  a yellow  bill  and 
feet,  and  you  will  find  it  young  ; when  old,  the  feet 
and  bill  are  red.  If  fresh,  the  feet  are  pliable  ; if 
stale,  stiff  and  dry.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
wild  geese. 

Pheasants. — When  you  choose  a young  cock 
pheasant,  observe  that  the  spurs  are  short  and 
round;  if  old,  the  spurs  are  long  and  sharp.  A 
cock  pheasant  is  a finely  flavoured  bird,  but  the 
hen  is  preferable.  If  the  bird  is  stale,  the  skin 
peels  off  the  vent  when  rubbed  with  the  finger. 
The  same  observations  will  serve  for  black  cocks : 
which  game  is  found  on  the  moors  in  the  northern 
counties. 
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Partridges. — If  young,  they  have  a dark  bill, 
and  legs  of  yellowish  colour;  the  plumage  on  the 
breast  of  a hen  is  light;  of  a cock,  tinged  with 
red.  When  stale,  the  same  as  pheasants. 

Hares. — When  a hare  is  old,  the  ears  are  dry, 
and  tough,  the  opening  in  the  lip  wide,  and  the 
claws  blunt:  but  if  young  the  claws  are  smooth 
and  sharp,  the  ears  tender,  and  the  opening  in  the 
lip  much  closer  than  when  old.  When  newly  killed, 
the  body  is  stiff  and  flesh  pale;  but  when  stale,  it 
becomes  black  and  soft : still  a hare  is  better  for 
being  kept  a little.  The  difference  between  a hare 
and  a leveret  is,  that  the  leveret  in  general  has  a 
small  bone  near  the  foot  on  the  fore  leg,  which  a 
hare  has  not. 

Rabbits  — If  an  old  rabbit,  the  claws  are  rough 
and  long,  and  the  fur  will  be  turning  grey;  but 
when  young  the  coat  is  sleek  and  the  claws  smooth. 
If  fresh,  the  flesh  will  appear  white,  dry,  and  stiff; 
but  the  contrary,  when  stale. 

To  choose  Fish. — Observe  when  you  choose 
fish  that  the  gills  are  of  a bright  red  and  stiff,  the 
eyes  full,  and  the  fins  likewise  stiff.  Always  smell 
under  the  gills.  When  you  buy  fish,  provide 
according  to  the  number  to  dine.  Suppose  a sal- 
mon, it  being  both  a common,  and  very  good  fish. 
If  you  have  eight  or  ten  to  dinner, choose  a salmon, 
or  part  of  one,  weighing  twelve  pounds;  or  one  of 
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eight  pounds,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  small  fried 
fish,  as  smelts,  small  soles,  or  fillets  of  any  other 
fish. 

Turbot. — A good  turbot  is  thick  and  full,  the 
belly  of  a cream  colour,  but  if  flat  and  of  a blueish 
cast,  it  is  not  good. 

Salmon. — When  salmon  is  fresh  and  good,  the 
gills  and  flesh  are  of  a bright  red,  the  scales  clear, 
and  the  flsh  itself  stiff. 

Cod. — The  flesh  of  a cod  should  be  white,  firm 
and  bright,  and  the  skin  on  the  back,  dark  ; if  the 
skin  looks  pale  or  yellow,  and  the  flesh  is  soft,  it  is 
not  good. 

Skate. — There  is  some  judgment  required  to 
dress  this  fish  at  a proper  time;  if  too  fresh,  it  is 
hard  and  unpleasant  to  the  palate  ; and  when  stale, 
the  smell  is  disagreeable.  Therefore  it  must  be 
kept  a little  time,  but  not  long  enough  to  produce 
an  unpleasant  smell.  When  good,  it  is  very  white 
and  thick. 

Soles. — Soles  when  good  are  thick  and  firm,  but 
if  bad,  they  are  flabby,  and  have  a blueish  cast. 
Plaice  and  flounders  the  same. 

Smelts. — This  is  an  excellent  fish  when  fresh, 
and  it  smells  very  like  a cucumber  ; the  scales  have 
a silvery  appearance,  and  the  body  is  very  stiff; 
it  is  stale,  if  flabby. 

Herrings. — If  the  gills  are  red,  the  fish  stiff,  the 
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scales  bright,  and  the  eyes  full,  the  fish  is  good  ; 
but  if  the  reverse,  they  are  bad.  The  best  red  her- 
rings are  large,  firm,  and  have  a yellow  cast,  they 
are  likewise  full  of  roe. 

Eels. — The  best  eels  have  a dark  back,  and  belly 
a light  colour.  There  is  an  eel  called  the  silver  eel, 
which  is  the  best;  and  is  generally  caught  in  the 
Thames.  They  are  mostly  in  season,  except  in  the 
hottest  months. 

Whitings. — The  silver  appearance  of  the  skin, 
the  firmness  of  the  body,  and  stiffness  of  the  fins, 
prove  this  fish  being  good.  If  dull  and  soft,  it  is 
bad.  Mackerel  the  same,  and  must  be  full. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps  — Prawns  when  fresh  have 
bodies  of  a bright  colour,  and  tails  stiff.  Shrimps 
come  under  the  same  observation. 

Lobsters. — When  you  buy  lobsters  ready  boiled, 
try  if  the  tails  are  stiff',  by  drawing  them  out  at 
length,  and  if  they  return  back  with  a spring,  the 
lobsters  are  good  ; if  flabby,  they  are  bad.  It  is 
best  to  buy  them  alive  and  boil  them  yourself. 
The  cock  lobster  is  know  n by  the  back  part  of  the 
tail  being  narrow,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins 
under  the  tail  very  stiff.  The  tail  of  the  hen  lob- 
ster is  broader,  and  the  small  under  fins  are  softer 
than  those  of  the  cock.  The  goodness  of  a lobster 
may  be  known  by  weighing  it  in  the  hand.  The  cock 
is  preferred,  being  primer  and  better  flavoured. 
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Crabs. — If  fresh,  the  joints  of  the  legs  will  be 
stiff,  and  the  inside  has  an  agreeable  smell.  When 
light  they  are  watery  ; therefore  always  choose  the 
heaviest.  They  are  stale  when  the  eyes  look  dead. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds  : the  Pyfleet, 
Colchester,  and  Milford,  are  much  the  best.  The 
native  Milton  are  fine,  being  white  and  fat  ; but 
others  may  be  made  to  possess  both  these  qualities, 
in  some  degree,  by  proper  feeding.  When  alive 
and  strong,  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife.  They 
should  be  eaten  as  opened,  the  flavour  becoming 
poor  otherwise. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and 
have  their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become 
flabby  and  bad.  They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish. 
The  Thames  produces  the  best. 
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MUTTON. 


1 Leg 

2 Loin,  best  end 

3 Loin,  chump  end 

4 Neck,  best  end 


5 Neck,  Scrag 

6 Shoulder 

7 Breast 

8 Saddle,  2 Loins. 


VEAL. 


1 Loin,  best  end 

2 Ditto,  chump  end 

3 Fillet 

4 Knuckle  (hind) 

5 Ditto  (fore) 


6 Neck,  best  end 

7 Ditto,  Scrag  do. 

8 Blade  Bone 

9 Breast,  best  end 
10  Ditto,  Brisket  do. 
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BEEF. 


HIND  QUARTER. 

1 Surloin 

2 Rump 

3 Aitch  Bone 

4 Buttock 

5 Mouse  ditto 
0 Veiny  Piece 

7 Thick  Flank 

8 Tliin  dkto 

9 Reg 


FORE  QUARTER. 

10  Fore  Rib,  five  ribs 

11  Middle  ditto,  four  ditto 

12  Chuck  ditto,  three  ditto 

13  Shoulder, orLeg  of  Mut- 
ton Piece 

14  Brisket 

15  Clod 

16  Neck 

17  Shin 

18  Cheek. 


FORK. 


1 The  Sperib 
Hand 


4 Fore  Loin 

5 Hind  Loin 
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USEFUL  HINTS. 


A bill  of  parcels  and  receipt  should  be  required, 
even  if  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  ; 
and  to  avoid  mistakes,  let  the  goods  be  compared 
with  these  when  brought  home. 

Though  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any 
one’s  honesty, and  perhaps  mistakes  have  been  unin- 
tentional, yet  it  is  prudent  to  weigh  meat,  sugars, 
&c.  when  brought  in,  and  compare  with  the  charge- 
The  butcher  should  be  ordered  to  send  the  weight 
with  the  meat,  and  the  cook  to  file  these  checks  to- 
be  examined  when  the  weekly  bill  shall  be  deliv- 
ered. 

Keep  a house-book,  entering  with  extreme  regu- 
larity, all  your  expenses  ; add  it  up  every  evening, 
and  make  a summary  weekly.  If  you  pay  ready 
money  for  every  thing,  this  will  be  an  infallible 
check  upon  extravagance  of  any  kind. 

Attend  to  all  the  mending  in  the  house  once  a 
week,  if  possible.  Never  put  out  sewing.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  it  in  your  own  family,  hire 
some  one  into  the  house,  and  work  with  them. 

Count  towels,  sheets,  spoons,  &c.  occasionally* 
that  those  who  use  them  may  not  become  careless. 
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Tortoise-shell  and  horn  combs  last  much  longer 
for  having  oil  rubbed  into  them  occasionally. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer  they 
will  wear;  the  dirt  that  collects  under  them  grinds 
out  the  threads. 

Carpets  should  not  be  swept  oftener  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  After  dinner  sweep  the  crumbs 
into  a dust-pan  with  your  hearth-brush,  and  if  you 
have  been  sewing,  pick  up  the  shreds  by  hand.  A 
carpet  may  be  kept  very  neat  in  this  manner  ; and 
a broom  wears  it  very  much. 

Soap  and  candles  should  be  bought  in  quantities, 
as  they  improve  by  keeping,  and  the  former  cut 
into  moderate  sized  pieces,  that  it  may  dry,  by  which 
means  six  pounds  will  go  as  far  as  eight. 

Jamaica  rum,  constantly  used  to  wash  the  hair, 
keeps  it  very  clean,  and  free  from  disease,  and  pro- 
motes its  growth  more  than  Macassar  oil.  Brandy 
is  very  strengthening  to  the  roots  of  the  hair;  but  it 
has  a hot,  drying  tendency,  which  rum  has  not. 

Always  have  your  tinder-box  ready  for  use,  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm.  Have  important  papers  all 
together,  where  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  them  at 
once,  in  case  of  fire. 

THE  END. 


George  Odell,  Printer,  18,  Princes- street,  Oxford-street, 


Sust  JSubUahefc : 

Price  only  8d. 


ODELL’s  improved  System  of  SHORT-HAND, 

Which  may  be  acquired  in  a few  hours , 

WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  A MASTER! 

Price  only  is. 

RHETORIC  IN  MINIATURE; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  Writing  with  propriety  and  elegance. 
By  Rev.  Er.  VALE. 

Price  only  is. 

THE  TRADESMAN’S  BOOK-KEEPER. 

By  which  persons  may  arrive  at  a perfect  knowledge  of  that  art , 

WITHOUT  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A MASTER! 


Price  only  9d. 

THE  WRITING-MASTER; 

<3xy  Six  Wessons  tn  Kitting. 

By  which  persons  may  improve  their  hand-writing , and  acquire 
a beautiful  and  easy  Running-hand , 

WITHOUT  THE  AID  CF  A MASTER! 


Xonton : 

G.  Odele,  18,  Printces-street,  Oxford-street  3 and 
R.  Groombridge,  6,  Panver-allev, 

Pate  r n o stk  r-  row. 
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